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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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of the prison cell of Edith Cavell: "Standing before 
God and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. 
I must be free from hate and bitterness." Whether we 
enter this war or not, our national exigencies shall not 
blind us to our international job. 

Only One Logical Excuse For Entering the War 

Following the sinking of three unarmed American 
ships free of contraband and sailing for a neutral port, 
announced as this editorial is being written, we do not 
care to discuss here the bullying tyranny of Germany. 
Neither shall we pause to speak of that hysteria in our 
own midst quietly but insidiously endangering us. What 
we especially crave for this nation is that it may be a 
beacon light of self-control and rational behavior. If 
we are asked, Is the United States going to enter this 
war? our reply is, We hope not. There ought to be a 
better and more hopeful way. We believe that the peo- 



ple of the United States do not wish war. The Presi- 
dent of the United States holds his office because "he 
kept lis out of war." To plunge with a naming sword 
into this horror could find no excuse save that peace had 
become more intolerable and unjust to ourselves and the 
world than war. 

If we are asked, Should the United States arm its 
vessels ? our reply is, We do not know. That is not the 
business of the American Peace Society; it is for the 
Government to decide. And the Government's decision 
in any case will be the decision for us all. But we still 
dare to believe with the President that "the shadows 
that now lie dark upon our path will soon be dispelled 
and we shall walk with a light all about us if we be bur 
true to ourseleves — to ourselves as we have wished to be 
known in the counsels of the world and in the thought 
of all those who love liberty and justice and the right 
exalted." 



A SCIENTIFIC PACIFISM 



Pacifism, like every attempt at reform, is in constant 
danger of dilettantism. Any worthy cause attracts 
to itself emotional people and lends itself readily to 
the promotion of group interests and the operations 
of prejudice. Pacifists are peculiarly prone to adopt 
the method of arguing by assertion. Our whole social 
organization is honeycombed with guesses and surmises. 
This is peculiarly true of pacifism. In our impatience 
we find it difficult to wait for the laggard facts. It is 
easier to draw conclusions from pure instincts, and to 
gauge our behavior with our spontaneous reflexes only. 

If pacifists are really to convince others, they must 
base their opinions upon facts and hypotheses tested by 
the known principles of science, and revised as experience 
may demand. Our outlook and teachings should be in 
terms of provisional convictions until the coming of a 
newer and a better light. Interpret we must, definitely 
and directly, but in the spirit of one hotly in pursuit 
of proof. Opinions we must have, but there is no rea- 
son why they should not be flexible and gracious. Like 
genuine scientists, we too may well afford to frown upon 
dogma. We may generously invite criticism. We may 
and should cultivate that scientific disinterestedness in 
our own convictions as such, that disinterestedness con- 
spicuous in the legal, medical, and engineering pro- 
fessions. We may strive to emphasize the relevant and 
important. 

The sciences present definite implications for us who 
are working in the cause of international justice. We 
must at all hazards buttress our principles upon facts. 
We should crave for the pacifist the reputation for a 
rational common sense, for sanity and wisdom. We must 



make clear at all hazards that the principles for which 
we stand must end in definite institutions, which in- 
stitutions may make such principles operative. Pacifism 
need not, like ethics, for example, confine itself to the 
imperatives. On the contrary, it can, and therefore 
should, express itself in the indicatives. 

Scientists aim to submerge their emotions and to base 
their conclusions upon premises freed of prejudice. 
They base little upon authority merely. They aim to 
deal with facts which arc consistent with each other; 
to include all the facts that are pertinent, and to reject 
all that are either irrelevant or superfluous. They aim 
to deal with data which agree with data already estab- 
lished. These are the methods of the scientist. It 
would seem that they ought also to be the methods of 
the pacifist. If there ever was a movement needing 
cool thought, it is pacifism. When we have succeeded in 
mobilizing the sciences for international justice, as 
they are now for international war, we shall be nearer 
to a hopeful international peace. But this very mobili- 
zation must be accomplished by applying the methods 
of the scientists. There are international facts enough 
lying around just now to engage our best effort in behalf 
of a rational pacifism. 

War phenomena, like all phenomena, may be the ob- 
jects of science, for war phenomena can be described, 
compared, and in a measure explained. The facts of 
war invite the best minds of the best generations to de- 
scribe and explain them with all the fine purposefulness 
characteristic of the best scientists. And the need at 
last is great enough to encourage the belief that the need 
will be met. 



